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to be in open or veiled war with one another for the next twelve years.
On the one side were the moderate Socialists and members of the
Centre party standing for the policy of Treaty fulfilment as the least
of evils in the very evil circumstances; on the other, the parties of
the right, including most of the officers of the old army, declaring
" fulfilment" to be treason and its advocates " traitors." The advice
of the irreconcilables was to " bite on granite," to do the minimum
necessary to keep the Allies at bay, to evade or circumvent the rest
and to wait for their time, which would surely come. So far as they
could, they acted up to their faith and put all possible obstacles in the
way of the Disarmament Commission which was at work in Germany
on behalf of the Allies.
Equally opposed to the policy of " fulfilment" were the great
industrialists, many of whom, especially in Westphalia under the
famous Hugo Stinnes, were making large fortunes and exporting freely
with the aid of the depreciated mark. Germany during the next few
years presented the curious paradox of great prosperity combined
with heavy distress. The falling mark was working the ruin of her
official and middle class, while her heavy industries and many of her
manufactures were expanding enormously under the combined in-
fluence of a depreciated currency and the demand of the Allies for
Reparations, which acted as a forced draught on her export trade.
The world seemed in a conspiracy to lend to Germany during her
darkest period. The rate of interest was constantly rising, the security
looked good, the country was unravaged, the population industrious.
Money poured in from America, from England, even from Prance,
the lenders displaying the serene impartiality of international capitalists
where rates of interest were high and large profits seemed to be within
reach. Industrialists borrowed to erect new factories, municipalities
to provide baths, public buildings, even, it was said, opera houses and
museums.
Some of these stories were fantasies, but there was enough truth in
them to exasperate the French, who saw the activity and the expenditure
but failed to see that their own demand for reparations, which could
only be met by an abnormal expansion of German trade, was the main
cause of it. The whole German structure was in fact perilous and
artificial and doomed to collapse when the stream of foreign loans
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